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THE PIONEERS 


OF THE 


EARLY DAYS of 
WESTMINSTER 


‘ 


MARY BOSTWICK SHELLMAN 


THE OLD TOWN PUMP 
‘ 


The old, old pump, with it’s moss grown stump, 
It’s waters so pure and cold; 

How often I’ve drunk, from it’s old tin cup, 
In the dear, good days of old. 


It’s tron handle, which up and down, 
Drew the bucket from the well, 

As it rang a tune, on the old pump’s side, 
Like the sound of a deep-toned bell. 


How often I’ve stood by it’s moss grown stock, 
And drunk of it’s waters clear; f 

*Tis a memory now, for the old pump’s gone, 
But a memory ever dear. 


Old Iand-mark you’re gone! You had grown too old, 
Like us you were past your prime; 

Your place was needed for modern things, 
You have passed with the march of time. 


Oh! the faces and voices of those who have gone, 
Who have passed to the other shore, 

I can see and hear them all tonight, 
As I never have done before. 


Faces that shine with youth and joy, 
Faces from care grown old; 

One and all their thirst have quenched, 
With your waters, pure and cold. 


Faces that lie "neath the soft green sod, 
Long since they have passed away; 

Their places are filled by a younger throng, 
As your place is filled today. 


Good bye old pump! O’er your resting place, 
We erect, for the public good, 

A fountain which stands, in the self same place, 
The old, town pump, once stood. 


May it quench the thirst of man and beast, 
With it’s waters so fresh and pure, 

And stand as a friend, as the old pump stood, 
In the good, old days of yore. 
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W OV ITH the passing away of almost the last old, land- 

mark connecting the past and the present, the 

intervening curtain draws closer together, and 

soon the quiet old town with its sturdy pioneers, whose 

creed was to “Love God with all their hearts and their 

neighbors as themselves’’, will be only a memory, but a 
memory dear to us all. 


But few residents remain who have passed over a half 
century or more in Westminster, and who were ‘‘to the 
Manor born’’, and to those of us who are left, the sacred 
trust of handing down to the younger generation the 
Jegends and names so dear to our childhood has been 
given. 


Having passed all of my long life, not only in the good 
old town, but claiming it as my birth place, and my 
home, all but a few years in the same house, and within 
the limits of the original hamlet known first, as Win- 
chester, and afterward as Westminster, I feel it a sacred 
duty to transmit to future generations all that I know of 
those who made us what we are—a community noted 
for its healthfulness, it’s freedom from crime and poverty, 
‘it’s honest elections, and it’s law-abiding, patriotic, God 
fearing people. 


And, therefore, when this mvitation came to me, 
although I felt inclined, at first, to decline, because I 
realized that to do justice to the early settlers of a County 
like our good old Carroll, which has never, in all its 
history stained the pure name it bears; or even if I Itmit 
myself to our dearly beloved Westminster, with all its 
wealth of sacred memories, I have undertaken a task, 
which I feel myself unable to deal with as it deserves. 

But on second thought, it occurred to me, that I might 
briefly recall some of the old scenes and faces which 





linger in my own memory, or as I have heard them from 
the lips of my sainted Mother, or the dear old friends, 
long since sleeping beneath the green sod of our church 
yards. And I must ask you to be lenient with me, and 
if my paper seems disconnected, if I go suddenly from 
a record of land, to a memory of its people, from romance - 
to facts, you must remember that once a train of re- 
miniscenses is started, so many phantoms of the Past 
come before me, and I merely mention them as they 
pass: “‘Ghosts of by-gone days.” 


When I Iook back over the many years since my happy, 
carefree, early childhood, I see before me, a long green 
street, with grand old trees on either side. Wells with 
moss grown pump stocks, and troughs made from hollowed 
logs, where man or beast could quench thirst, with a 
drink of the purest, coolest, most refreshing water, God’s 
free gift to Man. Does it not seem a sin, that all these 
splendid wells, have been poisoned and made unfit for 
use, by the so called march of improvement. 


But a few doors from my own home, on the lot now © 
occupied by Matthias’ marble yard, there stood a log, 
one-story, three-roomed cabin, with a little “‘lean-to’”’ 
used as a summer kitchen. 


The two smaller rooms were bed rooms, but the large, | 
square room on the corner, was living room, dining room | 
and candy store combined. 


Three shelves, across the window in front, carried a 
tempting display of glass jars filled with mint sticks, 
lemon sticks, sassafras, cinnamon sticks, jujube paste, 
(called by us children “jugey paste’) and best of all, | 
because they lasted the longest, “bulls eyes” or “sour 
balls”, two for a penny, and sugar kisses in many colored — 





papers, each inclosing a printed verse contaming such 
poetic thoughts as: 
“The rose ts red, the violet’s blue 
Sugar’s sweet and so are you.” 
“So sure as the grass grows ’round the stump, 
Pll take you for my sugar lump.” 

We could get three of these for a penny. 

Under the window a big, old mahogany table with two 
drawers which held a store of ginger bread and sugar 
cakes, and in one corner, a handsome mahogany corner 
cupboard filled with a most fascinating display of odds 
and ends of china, each with a history. 

A big, ten plate stove in the center of the room, on 
which the most delicious corn flaps or johnny cakes were 
baked, and where the evening cup of tea was drawn, 
and big, flaky potatoes were baked, 1s one of my most 
delightful memories, because, to be sufficiently in the 
good graces of “Aunt Betsy” to be asked to share her 
four o'clock tea, was honor enough to last any ordinary 
mortal a life time. 

When the sound of the hammer was heard, as workmen 
demolished the house, more than one eye filled with 
tears, and many expressions of regret were heard, that 
the march of improvement had reached the quiet old 
town, and was rapidly wiping out the dear, familiar 
land marks around which clustered so many happy 
recollections. 

“Aunt Betsy’s’’.—No one knows it by any other name, 
and as one generation of children after another would 
cross the threshold of young womanhood and manhood, 
another generation would take its place and be ready 
to follow in their footsteps, and exchange their cherished 
pennies for long, slim, very slim sticks of yellow taffy, 
or squares of ginger bread, and sugar cakes cut out in 
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shapes of birds and hearts and stars. I don’t think, 
as I recall them now, however, that “Aunt Betsy’ was_ 
very liberal in the use of what the old darkies called — 
‘de witness” when she mixed her dough, but to us 
children they could not be improved. | 


There were three inmates to the house, “Aunt Betsy”, 
her sister “Peggy’’, and Peggy’s daughter “Mary Ann”. 


The old house was built by their father and mother, 
Thomas and Eleanor Addlesperger, in the early days 
of their married life, which was some time before the 
Revolutionary War. 


The name was popularly called Eckelsparrow, but we 
children knew them only as “Aunt Betsy”, “‘Peggy 
Betsy’, and ““Mary Ann Betsy’’, and it was my delight, 
as a child, to slip away from my little companions, and 
listen to the quaint old stories and legends of early 
Westminster. 


I think we must have made a very interesting picture 
as we sat there; I, with my yellow curls and wide awake 
eyes, all interest and wonder, my hands folded in my 
lap, and seated on an old fashioned, rush bottom chair, 
my feet an uncomfortable distance from the floor, but 
afraid to move, for fear I might interrupt, and would 
hear no more of the wonderful, hair splitting ghost 
stories which I loved, yet feared and believed. She, 
old and bent, with her wrinkled face and snow white 
hair, seated in her comfortable old rocking chair, her 
big black cat, which we firmly believed to be a witch, 
curled up at her feet, bending forward as she talked | 
and now and then emphasizing her story with a vigorous © 
thump of her heavy cane on the hard wood floor, which © 
made pussy jump, and sent my heart into my mouth. 

~off Be 





But this was in the days before the Kodak and snap 
shot, so our pictures were never taken and were lost 
to posterity, and only linger in my own memory, although 
I have a picture of the old cabin, which I prize most 
highly as the only one in existence. 


The original town was laid out by William Winchester, 
its founder in 1764, and extended from Mitten’s Hill, 
now called Reservoir Hill, which was then a part of 
Baltimore County, to the corner of Court Street, Fred- 
erick County. The tract of Iand on which it was laid 
out was known as “‘White’s Level’’, which was granted 
to John White in 1733 and comprised 169% acres. 


Wm. Winchester was an English gentleman, and was 
born in London, December 22, 1710; arrived in Mary- 
Jand, March 6, 1720, married Lydia Richards, July 22, 
1747, and died September 2, 1790, in his 80th year. 

He named the new settlement Winchester, and its one 
street, King St., which he afterward changed to Main 
St., when he severed his connection with the King of 
England and the Mother Country. 


The name of the village itself was afterward changed 
to Westminster, by act of Assembly, because it was then 
in Frederick County, and mails became confused with 
those of Winchester, Frederick County, Virginia. 


The town was incorporated in 1830 and erected mto 
a City by act of Assembly, Feb. 1837. 

From Court St., to Longwell’s Lane, was laid out by 
Jacob Sherman on a tract of land called Timber Ridge, 
and the settlement was named “‘New London’. 

The tract next extending to Liberty St. was ““Bedford”’ 
or Winter’s addition, then came the Grandadam property 
which subsequently became the property of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, and is now a part of the prosperous 
business section of the town between the Railroad and 
Carroll St., and consisted of 30 acres of land which 
were leased by the church, and the rents go annually, 
1 to the Church, and the balance to the priest in charge. 
The property was originally willed to Betsy Frantz, a 
negro woman belonging to Mrs. Grandadam, and was 
a fine farm, with a red frame house in good condition 
just beyond the “Goose Pond Lane’, now the bed of 
the W. Md. R. R. On the opposite side of the street 
was the barn and orchard all in good condition. By 
the provision of the will, the property, if neglected and 
not taken care of, was to go to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Betsy not being a business woman, rented to what were 
known as “Poor white trash”, who neglected everything, 
used the fences for firewood and did not pay any rent, 
so the poor old woman was glad to take in washing for 
a living, lost the property, which reverted to the Church, 
and she received a small pension from the Orphan’s 
Court of Frederick County. : 


““Kelly’s Range” included the Western Maryland Col- 
lege Grounds, and “‘Fanny’s Meadow” the West End of 
the town, and “‘Bond’s meadow enlarged’’, the ground 
upon which the Court House is built. The grants for 
these various tracts of land dated from 1733 to 1735, 
the plot on which the original town was built, dating 
back to 1733. 


The original idea of the town was a single street — 
running N.W. and S.E., with now and then a side alley, 
to give access to the stables, for at that time there was 
no thought of it ever being more than a collection of 
happy homes. Friendly cows now and then escaping 
from their barnyards, would visit the street and graze 
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peacefully along the grassy side walk, and the only 
sounds to disturb the summer stillness, were the passing 
of horse drawn vehicles, the family carriage, the farm 
wagon, or the great covered wagons known as Pittsburgh 
or Conestoga wagons, and the laughter of children 
playing safely in the village street. 


But after Isaac Shriver, one of our sturdy pioneers, 
purchased the old tavern property, now known as the 
Cassell Home, he opened a street and called it ‘Union 
St.”’; to connect the two roads, and named the two 
sections: ‘Pennsylvania Avenue’, and “West Main St.”’, 
and laid it off in a number of building lots. For many 
years this part of the town was called “Irish Town” 
presumably because the first house was built by an 
Irishman. I remember as a child asking one of my 
schoolmates to go with me to Irishtown, which was 
quickly resented by another child, who retorted: “I 
suppose you live in “Quality Town’, and so for many 
years our little section of the town bore that name, a 
title we did not feel it necessary to resent. And indeed 
when I think of the splendid people who first built their 
homes, and dwelt in old Westminster, I feel that the 
whole town should be called “Quality Town’, for what 
they lacked in numbers, and what we call enterprize, 
they made up in character, brotherly kmdness, Christian 
charity, and true patriotism. 


Although only scattered hamlets of a few inhabitants, 
the building of the turnpike through to Pittsburgh 
called for the erection of hotels and taverns to accom- 
modate the large number of travellers passing through 
daily and induce others to settle in the town. 


Until the coming of the Western Maryland Railroad 
to Westminster a few years before the Civil War, all 
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travel by the public who were not fortunate enough to 
have their own private conveyances was by stage coach 
or omnibus, and I remember as a child being allowed to 
ride with other children to the stable two squares distant . 
from the old Westminster Hotel, which is now converted 
into three dwelling houses on the West side of the street, 
and which was the stopping place or depot for the travell- 
ing public. These rides were a sure sign of being in favor 
with the drivers, one of whom was the late Jesse Sheets, 
who with the coming of the R. R. became a popular 
conductor on that road. 

The first settlers were English, but soon the population 
was increased by the sturdy Scotch-Irish and the thrifty 
’ German, and their intermarriage produced a race of 
people, combining the fine qualities of the nationalities 
of which we may well be proud. 

Amongst these early settlers of our town and county 
are a number of names, of some of our most honored 
substantial well-to-do and highly respected citizens, 
men who have brought to a high state of cultivation its 
fertile fields and meadows, and won for her the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most beautiful and richest 
counties of the State. Their land grants date back as 
far as 1721 and many of their original tracts are still in 
possession of their descendents and in the same name. 

Amongst these pioneers was Col. Joshua Gist, who, 
like his distinguished brother, Gen. Mordecai Gist, was 
equally distinguished by his splendid and fearless ser- 
vices as a member of the Committee of Safety during 
the Revolutionary War, and throughout his long life of 
90 years, remained the same, fearless patriot, and in 
times of trouble or excitement, his appearance on the 
scene of action was sufficient to quiet even the most 
turbulent crowd. 
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At the time of the great whiskey insurrection, during 
the administration of John Adams, because of the excise 
duty laid on stills, at the request of the President, 
General Washington took command in person of the 
forces ordered out to suppress the rebellion which be- 
came so formidable in Pennsylvania, and which even 
reached down into the territory now known as Carroll 
County. 


A mob of men, known as the ‘“‘Whiskey Boys’’, marched 
into Westminster, and set up what they called a “Liberty 
Pole’. 


Becoming alarmed, and knowimg the personal bravery 
of Col. Gist, who at that time commanded a company 
of militia, he was sent for, and responded immediately. 
Riding into town with a drawn sword in his hand, he 
ordered the pole to be cut down, and dismounting, he 
placed one foot upon it, and stood there until the pole 
was cut in pieces, the whiskey boys leaving quietly 
while it was being done. 


His hospitality was unbounded, and as well known as 
his bravery and patriotism, and when in later years, 
he gathered around his hospitable board, such men as 
David Winchester, Dr. William Willis, Philip Jones, 
Washington Van Bibber, David Shriver, Jonathan 
Owings and other noted men of the day, it represented 
the very highest type of manhood. 


Could they come back, I wonder if they would be as 
proud of us, as we have a right to be proud of them. 


In the time allowed me, it is impossible to linger over 
the names and various traits of character, which were 
represented in the founders and builders of our commun- 
ity, and I will pass on to the town itself, which was in- 
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corporated by an act of Assembly, passed April 6, 1839, 
supplementing the Ist act of Feb. 14, 1830, enacting, 
that the adjoining towns of Westminster, New London, 
Winter’s Addition and New Edinburgh, together with 
Pigman’s Addition, and all that space lying between 
Winter’s Addition and Pigman’s Addition forever there- 
after be called by the name of Westminster. 


The first Monday in May was designated as the day 
for holding an election for burgess and five commissioners, 
and the annual election of said officers. 


The first burgess of the town was Col. James Mert- 
wether Shellman of Louisville, Georgia, who after study- 
ing law with his cousin, the Hon. Frederick A. Schley of 
Frederick, settled in Westminster for the practice of his 
profession, and with William Pinkney Maulsby, after- 
wards Judge Maulsby, James Raymond, Abram Ferris 
Shriver, and T. Parkin Scott formed the first Bar of 
Carroll County. 


Others following them in the first years of practice, 
were such able and distinguished Iawyers as Samuel 
D. Le Compte, for whom the city of Le Compton, Kan- 
sas, was afterward named. 


Isaac Van Bibber, Madison Nelson, afterward Judge 
Nelson, Edward Shriver, George Schley, William Cost 
Johnson and Joseph M. Parke, John E. Smith, after- 
ward Judge, Abner Neal, Wm. N. Hayden, afterward 
Judge Hayden and John J. Baumgartner, Isaac E. 
Pearson, Sr., and Elijah F. Crout. For years the Bar 
of Carroll County was considered one of the ablest in 
the State. 


The original Winchester home, occupied the site ad- 
joming the Shellman home which was built in 1807, on 
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East Main St., nearly opposite Court St., and about 
that time was torn down and rebuilt on the lot now 
occupied by Chas. E. Goodwin, while David Winchester, 
son of William, and his sisters, Misses Lydia and Betsy, 
moved to their new home, which today, greatly enlarged 
is known as Winchester Place, and is occupied by the 
Misses Wroth as a popular summer boardmg house. 


There they dispensed their splendid hospitality until 
the day of their deaths in 1838, 1847, and 1849. 


You are all no doubt familiar with the beautiful legend 
of the Well, which stood in the yard of these pure Christ- 
Ian women when they lived on Main St. How in the 
time of a great water famine, they refused to lock their 
gate, even after every other well in the village had failed, 
but standing it wide open, put on it a placard reading: 
“‘Free admittance to all. Water belongs to God.” 


The story was a familiar one to the children, who were 
taught, that faith in God kept the pure water flowing, 
and even to the day when it became dangerous and had 
to be filled up, was never known to fail. 


The only Churches in Westminster prior to 1800, were 
a little frame Roman Catholic Church, built In 1775, 
where Father Zocchi, a French priest, who resided in 
Taneytown and served the Church there and in West- 
minster, for 40 years, and the old Union Meeting House, 
built by lottery about the same time, used by all de- 
nominations, and replacing an old log structure nobody 
knew how old. The Methodist, Lutheran, Reformed 
and Episcopal Churches were built later, the two Metho- 
dist about 1839, but services were held as early as 1769 
In private houses by Robert Strawbridge and other 
famous preachers, of the day, until the old Union Meet-. 
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ing house was built. It was in this Church, that the 
eccentric Lorenzo Dow, the great revivalist, held services 
at one time, calling the people together early in the 
morning with a trumpet. 

The meeting not having been as successful as he wished 
he preached a powerful sermon on the Judgment, 
asking the question: “‘If Gabriel were to blow his trumpet, 
announcing that the Day of Judgment is at hand, 
would YOU be ready?” and im response came the blast 
of a trumpet, seemingly from the air. Again he asked 
the question: ‘““Would you be ready?” and again the 
trumpet blast, a little nearer. The third time the question 
was asked, and again the sound of the trumpet. And 
the altar rail was filled with people, pleading for mercy, 
and the revival was crowned with success from that 
night. Although it was afterward learned that the sound 
of the trumpet came from a trumpeter, stationed In one 
of the tall elms which once stood sentinel-like on either 
side of the Church, many of our strongest, most faithful 
members of the early days of Methodism were the 
result of Lorenzo Dow’s great revival. A tomb stone 
in the cemetery dates back to 1707, but the name and 
inscription are obliterated. 


The Lutherans and German Reformed Congregations 
worshiped alternately at Kreider’s Church, until they 
built the handsome Church they now occupy. A recent 
visitor to Westminster said: “After many years I have 
returned to find all that is left of my boyhood days, are 
the sacred memories, and the chiseled names on the cold 
marble beside the grass grown graves.” 


He looked in vain for the old familiar places now so 
changed by the march of improvement, that he could 
not identify them, even the old shoemaker shops, which, 
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for some unknown reason, have so much fascimation for 
children, were things of the Past. The children of 1830 
had their shoes mended by an old German named Krull. 
The children would wait while he mended the shoes, 
and he would tell them German fairy stories and legends 
and Mrs. Krull, in a high voice, would sing her baby to 
sleep, with “‘Go to sleep John Thomasly my little Angely 
babyly’’, and when he did not respond would change her 
song to: “John Thomasly, you unrestly little boys, you 
go to sleep or I’Il whip you,” and one or two resounding 
smacks with the hand would settle him. My shoemaker 
|rose a step higher, and I would sit for hours, while he 
quoted pages of Lady of the Lake, and told us the story 
of the Scottish Chiefs, while the shoemaker of the next 
generation, who will be remembered by some of my 
hearers, rose to the position of a philosopher and proved 
conclusively to his boyish audience, that the world 
could not be round, because his “‘rench tub” stood all 
night in the middle of the floor and not one drop of 
water would be spilled out of it. The repair shops with 
their modern machinery have deprived the boys of the 
present generation of one of their most popular resorts. 


The old ‘‘Meetin’ house’ has gone, its bricks used in 
the construction of a canning factory, and even the old 
sounding board, the high backed pews, and the Altar 
rail, around which our Ancestors had so often knelt in 
prayer, cut up into kindling wood, and sold to the 
highest bidder, and the stone that once marked the last 
resting place of the Founder of the town, broken to 
pieces and scattered with the flints which cover the 
walks of the Cemetery. 


This may be a modern improvement. I call it Van- 
dalism. 
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Like an army of phantoms they pass before me. “Sun- 
set Hill” the favorite walk of lovers and their sweet- 
hearts, now the site of the handsome residence of Dr. 
Henry Fitzhugh. ‘‘Fern-Rocks” the favorite Picnic 
ground; ‘‘the Little Woods” with its “‘violet hill,” “ane- - 
mone hill,” “‘arbutus hill’, and an old abandoned copper 
mine, each with its wealth of bloom in Its own good time, 
now all gone, and converted into cultivated fields, and 
_ residential sections. The old tan walk, where we loved 
to trundle our hoops during the day, but hastened by, 
with many a backward look over the shoulder, when 
nearing the dusk of evening, because the tumble-down 
house on one side of the street, and the Ione barn on the 
other, were said to be haunted. One would hardly re- 
cognize it, in the busy section of the town West of the 
Railroad. 


Old “‘Goose Pond Daner® now the bed of the Western 
Maryland R. R., and “Hollow Rock’’, where the children 
fished with bent pin and line for baby brothers and — 


sisters, and even if the Spring was still in existence, I | 
doubt if there is a child beyond the crawling age, young | 


enough to be fooled by such a fairy tale. 







Nor would a visitor recognize the ““Commons’’, once 
a famous race course, and the place where barbecues and. 
political gatherings were held, when they visited the 
beautiful College crowned Hill today. 


Yes, Westminster has changed beyond recognition. 
I wonder if we have improved. Surely not in the simple, 
childlike faith which marked our early settlers, when 
every pew was filled on Sunday, and every member of 
the family was expected to be in his place in the family 
pew, and the Pastor was the honored guest in every 
home, at every fireside. It was a strong and vigorous 
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race of men and women who settled in this part of God’s 
own Country, and their names should never be for- 
gotten, nor their memories fade away. 


But this paper would not be complete without mention 
of Leigh Master, Esq. who came from New Hall, Lan- 
caster, England, in the early part of the 18th century. 
Young and full of energy, he came for the purpose of 
unearthing the hidden treasures of the new country, 
and making his fortune. He named his new possessions: 
“Furnace Hills’, which name it retained, until it came 
into the hands of the Van Bibbers, who changed it to 
“Avondale”. 


He owned a number of slaves, and tradition has it, 
that in a fit of violent temper, he struck one of them, 
Sam by name, and threw him into one of the furnaces. 
At all events, Sam was never seen afterwards, and when 
Leigh Master died, years after, the story was circulated, 
and believed by the ignorant and superstitious, that his 
ghost haunted the hills, and that nightly he would 
appear, always riding furiously a white horse which 
emitted smoke and flame from its nostrils, and followed 
by three little imps, and that the clanking of chains 
could be heard in the distance as he was pursued by the 
devil. And although the closest investigation failed to 
show him as anything but an honest, public spirited, 
charitable gentleman, although rough im his manners, 
as were many of the men of the day, the tradition never 
failed to find plenty of believers, who under no circum- 
stances or consideration would travel Furnace Hills 
after night-fall. 


And so I ramble on, one memory calling up another, 
until I feel I have already consumed too much time. 
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But I feel that I must pay a tribute to that splendid 
company of medical men, the family Doctors of those 
bygone days. Men, who, next to the Pastor, held the 
highest place of honor in the home. Doctors, who, 


before the day of X-rays, and advanced surgery, when 


germs and microbes were not a subject of daily conver- 
sation and hourly consternation, met and fought and 
baffled disease, who were ever ready to give both physical 
and spiritual aid, to cheer the convalescent, to soothe 
the dying hours of the sick, and to speak words of com- 
fort to the afflicted. 


Such were the practitioners of old Westminster, as 
they successively and successfully followed each other in 
the practice of their profession. Dr. Umbaugh and Dr. 
Baringheit, German physicians in 1800, Dr. George 
Colgate, who died in 1822, Dr. William Willis, beloved 
and honored by the people, who made him the first 
Clerk of the County in 1837, and who was succeeded by 
that splendid coterie of medical men, Dr. William S. 


Matthias, Dr. Jesse L. Warfield, Dr. James L. Billingslea 


and Dr. Joshua W. Hering, who in turn were succeeded 
by Dr. Frank T. Shaw, and Dr. J. Howell Billingslea, 
whom we may very truthfully class with the medical men 
of the Past. Skilful, kind, courteous, safe, and while 
keeping pace with modern methods and discoveries, took 
no unnecessary risks, and resorted to surgery only in 
cases of absolute necessity, and whose very presence in 
the sick room, like that of their illustrious predecessors, 
acted as a tonic and a benediction to their patients. 


But I could go on, and on, and on, each memory bring- 
ing others, until the procession seems endless, and as 
they pass before me I recall stories of the devoted Pas- 
tors of the Early Churches. Rev. David Hillhouse Buell, 
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the first Episcopal Rector; Father Nicholas Zocchi, who 
ministered faithfully to the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church from 1804 to 1845. Gallaudett, the ec- 
centric Presbyterian Missionary; Reese, and Steir, and 
Varden and Ward and Munroe, with their strong, 
vigorous, Methodism, and the faithful laymen, the 
Yinglings and Shrivers, the Wamplers, Horatio Price, 
the Cassells, Crouts and all the devoted men and women 
who built up Methodism and made the walls of the old 
Union Meeting House ring with their Amens and Halle- 
lusahs, their prayers and their praises, and who carried 
their religion with them into their everyday life. 


The house which originally stood on the South-West 
corner of Main and Center Streets, and probably the 
oldest house in town, was built before the Revolutionary 
War, and was owned by a Mr. and Mrs. Torbit, who 
came from England when their two daughters, Miss 
Annie and Miss Betsy, were children. The older people 
died at the beginning of the last century and the daugh- 
ters, then past middle age, supported themselves by 
boarding the children then attending school in town, who 
resided in other parts of Frederick and Baltimore Coun- 
ties. Hon. J. Morrison Harris of Baltimore was one of 
the boys, who boarded with them, and the school which 
stood at the entrance to the Cemetery was kept by Mr. 
Thomas Gurley, a Scotch Presbyterian who came from 
Gettysburg. Such men as Francis Scott Key, Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney, and others often visited them 
and as they passed by in their family carriages never 
failed to stop and pay their respects to the two old ladies. 
They were rigid Presbyterians and dressed exactly alike 
even to the width of their apron strings, and were con- 
stant visitors to the sick, especially the sick children of 
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the community, one of their peculiar remedies being knit 
mittens which they put on their hands to keep them 
from catching cold. Amongst their possessions was a 
small Buffalo Cow, which the children all declared looked 
so much like them they could recognize it wherever they 
would see it. | 

The old City Hotel, afterward the Main Court Inn, 
the center part of which was built before the Revolu- 
tionary War, and where the British officers rested on 
their way to Pennsylvania, was the principal house of 
entertainment in the town, and was the stopping place 
of many prominent men and women of the day. 

The wagon tavern stood near the forks of the road, 
where the teamsters with their horses were housed for 
the night. Long trains of canvas covered wagons, com- 
monly called Pittsburgh or Conestoga wagons, passed 
through the town daily, the lead horse almost invariably 
carrying across his neck, a chime of bells, to give warning 
to other teams approaching from opposite directions on 
the narrow mountain road. 

Another mysterious place was the “old Salt Works’’, 
a long, low, rambling building, with one large square 
room, and low shed roof bedrooms, evidently at one time 
used as a tavern, but in the early days of Westminster, 
a rendezvous for gamblers. How it got the name of 
“Salt Works’? was never known, and the most that 
could be remembered about it was a display of wax 
figures displayed there which were the wonders of the 
day, and consisted of Washington, Lord Nelson, Tecumseh, 
Pocahontas, Capt. Smith, Miss Harriet Newell, one of 
the first missionaries to the heathen, a trumpeter, and 
one mummy. 

The residence of Mr. George Shriner now occupies the 
lot where the building once stood. And so I could ramble 
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on indefinitely, for Westminster is rich in legend and 


story, but I must close with a few words of those dearest 
memories of my child-life, the faithful old black faces, 
that never gave me a frown, and whose kindly voices 
spoke only of affection and love. The Snowdens, the 
Bruces and Hardens, the Paraways, Irelands and Behoes, 
the Bells and Cromwells, and, best and dearest of all, 
the faithful old Mammy, who, while cradling me in her 
loving arms, would soothe me to sleep with many a 
story and song of other days. Rev. John Baptist Snow- 


‘den; I can see him now, who bought his own freedom, 


—— 


taught himself to read and write, worked all week, 
walked to Gettysburg on Saturday night, preached three 
times on Sunday, and was back at his work on Monday 
morning by six o’clock. Often have I been taken by 
“Mammy” to “meeting” and I feel certain that when 
he would raise those strong black hands toward me as 
he concluded his eloquent earnest prayer, and asked God 
to bless the little white lamb, I received a benediction 
which has followed me through life. The old stock is 
dying out, and only a few are left, but they were worthy 
of all the honor and respect we can give them, honest, 
industrious, God fearing, Iaw abiding, respectful and 


respected. The first ice cream ever made in Westminster 


was made by Mary Behoe, a colored woman, who, once 
a week, would send her husband, Billy Behoe, a slave 
owned by Mr. Jacob Reese, father of Dr. James W. 
Reese, to inform the gentlemen, who would take their 
sweethearts to her home in Irishtown to partake of the 
delicacy. I wish I had time to tell you of the ghosts which 
haunted many spots in town, interesting ghosts with a 
history. Morly, whose sunken grave in the cemetery 
was a most mysterious spot; the ghost of big Tom, who 
cut his throat in the jail, and whose head was carried in 
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a bag to Uniontown by Dr. Zollicoffer for examination. 
We were told if we went to Morley’s grave and called 
three times, with our pockets turned out and our hats or 
bonnets worn backward, “Morley, Morley, what did 
you die of?”, he would answer us, “Nothing”, and 
although we tried it over and over again, to this day he 
has answered us “‘Nothing’’. | 

The headless ghost of “Big Tom’”’ haunted the grounds 
surrounding the Jail, and I suppose he is still walking, 
hunting for his head. At all events I have never heard 
this story contradicted. 

Another, the headless ghost in the rear of Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, and the really truly ghost of Furnace Hills. 
Then the wonderful political gatherings when the old 
war horses, Longwell, Boyle, Maulsby, Powder, Cost 
Johnson, Shellman, known as the Gray Eagle of the 
Alleghanies, Cockey, Gist, and others, fought their po- 
litical battles between Whigs and Democrats one day 
and swore eternal friendship the next. We have a right 
to look back with pride to our pioneer citizens, to the 
clean record of our County, its freedom from crime and 
Iawlessness, the health of its people, and the absence of 
extreme poverty and misery which marks so many other 
communities. 

At the close of the Iast century, within a radius of five 
miles of Westminster, there were 121 persons living 
between the ages of 70 and 95 years, and several who 
had reached the Century mark, whose entire lives had 
been spent in this community, and this, too, when the 
“fly swatter’ was unknown, and the “fly bush” m con- 
stant use, and every one in the village raised their own 
hogs and chickens, and kept a cow. 

Yes, we have advanced, from a town of 94 houses and 
70 qualified voters, in 1830, to a city of nearly 4000 
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inhabitants. At that time, there were four tan yards, 
3 cooper shops, 1 pump maker, 4 shoe makers, 2 tailors, 
1 carriage maker, 1 brewer, 3 cabinet makers, 1 bank, 
3 hatters, 2 clockmakers, 4 blacksmiths, 1 apothecary 
shop, 4 physicians, 3 cake and confectionary stores, 7 
good dry goods and grocery stores, 3 saddlers, 3 butchers, 
1 dyer, 5 taverns, 1 school teacher, 1 pottery, 1 huckster 
and one tinner. These were the beginning of Westmins- 
ter’s prosperity. Honest tradesmen, thrifty, industrious, 
and contented, working at their various trades and pro- 
fessions all the week, and conscientiously and devoutly 
attending their Church services on Sunday. Hospitable, 
and full of neighborly kindness; enjoying their simple 
pleasures; living within their means, educating their 
children to the best of their ability, often denying them- 
selves, that the boys and girls might be benefited; loving 
God with all their hearts, and their neighbors as them- 
selves. 


The small shops and tradesmen are a thing of the 
past, in their place we have emporiums and trade palaces, 
the candles and Iamps by the light of which the women 
plied the needle and left legacies of priceless embroidery 
-and needle work, have given place to gas and electric 
light. 


Modern improvements have superseded the make- 
shifts and inconveniences of the Past, and the grand- 
children take their pleasure in automobiles and spend 
their Sundays in spins through the country instead of 
attending Church. We have grown, we have advanced, 
we have become luxurious; are we as happy and contented 
as were the pioneers of the early times of our own com- 
munity? 
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From the Diary of the late Mrs. Katharine 
Jones Shellman, born Nov. 16, 1815, 
died Dec. 5, 1898, aged 83 
years, 19 days. 


When I was a child it was a favorite amusement with | 
the children of Westminster, to count the houses, men, 
women and children in the village, and there were many 
of us, who could give you the exact census to a fraction. © 


It was also a custom with the children, whenever a 
new baby came to town, (and they came very frequently 
and always from the “Hollow Rock’’) to have our faces 
and hands washed, put on a clean apron, and then go 
in squads of three or four to visit the little stranger. 
That would not be considered proper in this day and 
generation but it was considered all right back in 1830, 
about the time these facts are related. 


But to go back to the houses and the people. 


Dating from 1822 to 1832 inclusive, there was but one 
street in Westminster, and beginning at the East End 
of town just on the line of Baltimore and Frederick 
Counties, north side of the street the houses and occu- 
pants were as follows: 


George Trumbo and son, potters. 
John Dell, shoemaker, mother and sisters. 


Wm. Zollicoffer, physician and family, corner of Main 
St. and the Manchester Road (Noodle Ducy). 


Jacob Yingling, tanner, brick residence. 
Jacob Yingling, tan yard. 
Ludwig (Lewis Wampler) Tavern. 


Benjamin Campbell, cabinet maker, (frame house 
and shop). 
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Garden of John Wampler, farmer and _ surveyor, 
whose brick dwelling house was in course of erection on 
the corner of Main and Church Sts. 


Opposite corner a two-story log house owned and 
occupied by Ulrich (Owen) Eckler, a farmer and dyer. 

Bank house, known as the Frederick Branch, John 
Wampler cashier, and the residence occupied by Jacob 
Reese, merchant, father of Prof. James W. Reese. 


Blacksmith shop and small red frame dwelling owned 
and occupied by Wm. Crouse, blacksmith. 


Vacant lots until you came to the house owned and 
occupied by Covington Barnetz of Baltimore, as a sum- 
mer home. 

The house was a comfortable two-story log dwelling 
occupied by Jacob Taney, blacksmith. The shop stood 
in the yard. 


Small frame building occupied by John Q. Miller, with . 
cooper shop attached. | gS 

Vacant lots. 1608802 

Brick, two-story dwelling built by Wm. Campbell, 
father of Jacob Campbell of Manchester, who lived there 
only a short time and then sold it to Michael Barnitz, 
who built a Iarge brewery back of it and lived there 
many years. 

Then came a small square building used as a tailor 
shop by Abraham Busby, and for many years afterward 
by David Burns, saddler. 

Tavern—afterward City Hotel and later Main Court 
Inn. Built before the Revolutionary War, and kept by - 
Isaac Shriver. 

Brick store, Jacob Reese, merchant. 

Small dwelling, John Anderson, stage driver. 
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Office (frame) Dr. Wm. Willis. 

Small dwelling, Charlie Adams and wife (colored). 

Dwelling, John C. Cockey, school teacher. 

Dwelling, Jacob Grove, carriage maker. 

Office, J. Lewis Wampler, surveyor. 

Blacksmith shop, Henry Mourer. 

Dwelling and office, Dr. Baringheit (German Doctor). 

Wm. Frazier, silversmith. 

John Brown, cabinet maker. 

John Brown, shop. 

Jacob Utz, saddler shop. 

Jacob Utz, residence. 

“Granny” Weaver, residence. 

James Holmes, blacksmith. 

David Keefer, tavern. 

Miss Peggy Fisher, confectioner. 

Mrs. Winters and Miss Connelly, confectioners. 

Logsden family. 

Harry Geatty, cabinet maker. 

Barn, old Grandadam farm. 

Mr. Little (Irishman), beginning of “‘Irishtown’’, first 
house west of railroad. 

Mrs. Henry, mother of Francis Henry. 

Francis Henry, store keeper. 

Billy Behoe and wife (colored). 

Amos Lowe, at the Forks Tavern, successor to Johnny 
Logsden. 

Becky Elder, foot of Terrace Hill, home of John L. 
Reifsnider. 

Commencing at extreme end of West End of Main 
St., South Side, the first house was owned and occupied 
by— 

Mr. Peddicord, cooper. 

Midway between there and the railroad— 
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Betsy Frantz (colored). 

Vacant lots. 

Roman Catholic Church. 

John Murray, store. 

Charles Stevenson, huckster. 

Mr. Crout, tinner. 

James Mitten, butcher. 

House rented to any body. 

John Kuhn, hatter; Austin McKinzie, saddler; Nellie 

Weaver. Three families in one house. 

Nancy Pinkney, colored. 

Philip Jones, merchant. 

Jacob Matthias, tan yard and shop, now occupied by 

the Odd Fellow’s Hall. . 

Jacob Matthias, tanner, residence. 

Jacob Krull, shoe maker. 

Thomas Gourley, teacher. 

Jacob Utz, Sr., merchant. 

Wm. Gety, laborer. 

Misses Betsy and Anna Torbett. 

Salt works (miscellaneous). 

Jacob Grammer, tailor. 

Basil Hayden, hatter. 

Daniel Shuey, shoe maker. 

Nellie Addlesperger. 

“Old Kiz”’ (Keziah) colored. 

Jacob Sherman, farmer. 

Dr. George Colgate. 

Wm. McCannon, merchant. 

John Crouse, cooper. 

Jesse Willis, iron store. 

Whipping Post. 

Wm. Coppersmith, carpenter. 

Jacob Crouse, Sr., blacksmith. 
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David Uhler, tailor. 

John Fisher, bank cashier and farmer. 

Mrs. Fisher, sons and daughters. 

Jacob Fisher, tan shop. 

Jacob Lemmon, tavern. 

Jacob Wolfe, clock maker. 

Mrs. Fringer, widow and family. 

Mrs. Zepp, widow and family. 

Andrew Powder, tanner. 

Andrew Powder, shop. 

Jacob Powder, Sr., farmer. 

Andrew Powder (his son), merchant. 

John Dell, shoe maker. 

Miss Kitty Yingling. 

Jacob Powder, Jr., farmer. 

Tom Mitten, butcher, Baltimore and Frederick Co. 
line, just beyond the Washington road. 

Granny Mitten. 

Wm. Mitten. <4 

Including dwellings, shops, churches and school houses, 
there were 100 buildings all told. 

There were 61 voters, and one resident minister. 

Father Zocchi, a French priest, who served the Roman 
Catholics of the County for 40 years made his home in 


Taneytown, and only preached in Westminster once a 


month. 

The Lutherans and German Reformed who still 
adhered to the faith of their fathers, attended the 
“Dutch Church, Kreiders’’. 


PPT FOREHEE 


The only other place of worship was the old Union | 
Meeting House, built soon after the Revolutionary War, 


where all denominations could worship. 
There were in the town at the time: 4 tan yards, 2 
clock makers, 5 cooper shops, 4 blacksmiths, 1 pump 
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maker, 1 apothecary shop, 2 tailors, 1 carriage maker, 
4 physicians, 1 brewer, 2 cake and confectionery stores, 
3 cabinet makers, 1 bank, 7 good dry goods and grocery 
stores, 3 hatters, 3 saddlers, 3 butchers, 1 dyer, 5 taverns, 
1 school teacher, 1 pottery, 1 huckster, 1 tinner. 


Commencing at the forks of the road between West 
Main St. and Pennsylvania Ave. was a tavern kept by 
“Johnny” Logsden and afterward by Amos Lowe, now 
owned and occupied by the Misses Cassell as a residence. 


At the foot of “Terrace Hill” the home of John L. 
Reifsnider, was a log hut occupied by Jim Bryan, wife 
and father and afterward by Becky Elder, who lived 


there until the property was bought and improved by 
Mr. Reifsnider. 


“The Commons” now occupied by the Western Md. 
College is part of Mr. Sherman’s forty acre field on 
which was a race course. The only horse I remember 
was a lovely little pony belonging to Mrs. Colgate, wife 
of Dr. Colgate. It was her pet pony, named ‘‘Lady 
Lightfoot”. She won the race and the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs and cheered just as they do now at the 
uninteresting sulky races of the present day. The old 
races were more picturesque. 


Another race course was at the extreme east end of 
town at Mitten’s hill, extending across the Baltimore 
turnpike over McHaffy’s strawberry field, now owned 
and occupied by Mr. Lawrence Zepp with a fine residence 
and cultivated fields instead of ‘““The Barrens’ as we 
called everything below Westminster. 

The first house on the Taneytown road beyond the 
Western Maryland College, left or west side of road, was 
that of Miss Katy Diffenbaugh. Commonly called 
“‘Teeferbox”’. They had a lovely, old fashioned farm with 
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apple and peach orchards. The apples were all red, and — 
the branches touched the ground and the peaches were ~ 
just too delicious. The children of the town were privi- — 
leged to go every Saturday and “‘ug’’ home as many as © 
they could ‘‘tote”’. | 

Apples and peaches were free to all of us, who would — 
go out peacefully and gather them. This was true of all — 
farmers and those who behaved themselves and were not 
greedy and selfish were welcome to all they could carry 
home for their own use. 


This being a wheat country, coopers were greatly in 
demand, and there were five good cooper shops in the 
village. 

The Weaver house opposite the ““Westminster Hotel”’ 
has a history. The long, heavily built porch m front had 
a block and tackle to take up the bags and barrels of 
flour that were brought in from Pipe Creek. They would 
bring in a load on Monday morning, store it on the 
porch, and next day bring the remainder of the load, re- 
load their wagons from the porch, and proceed to Bal- 
timore. When the roads were heavy they would have as 
many as eight horses bringing an extra driver to take 
back two of the horses. Those who came by the turn- - 
pike fared very well, but those coming by the “Goose 
Pond Lane’ (now the bed of the W. Md. R. R.) had 
heavy hauling. The lead horse always wore a string of 
bells, to give warning on the narrow roads to other 
teams coming from an opposite direction. 


The house owned and occupied by Mrs. Emily Rippard 
was purchased in 1816 from John Grumbine by Philip 
Jones, of Baltimore County, who added a store room 
and engaged in merchandising. He was a large land 
owner in Baltimore County but on account of the un- 


settled times following the war of 1812—14, removed his 
family from the country to Westminster. He had a 
large family of sons and daughters, of whom at the 
present time only two are living, Hon. John Paul Jones 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the writer of this diary, 
Mrs. Katharime Jones Shellman, widow of Col. James 
Meriwether Shellman of Westminster. 


The house in the corner of Main and Centre Sts., was 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Utz. Two very old people who 
kept a small store in the west room. It was quite a 
resort for the children, as it was the only place where 
licorice was sold, but some times they would have to 
wait half an hour, as the old gentleman would go away, 
after locking the door and forget to leave the key with 
his wife. 


Just beyond the iron store of Jesse Willis stood the 
“whipping post”. That with other relics of barbarism has 
passed away. There are many pleasant legends and 
amusing stories of the inhabitants of my early days, 
which I will leave for another time. 


I was born in Baltimore County Nov. 16, 1815 and hase 
lived in Westminster since 1816, and these are some of 
the memories of my childhood. 


KATHARINE JONES SHELLMAN. 
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